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A LAST WORD ON LONDON SOCIETY. 

BY LADY FRANCES BALFOUK. 



If London society exhibits all the symptoms of an effete 
civilization, as Lady Jeune assures us that it does in the article 
which appeared in the May number of this Review, she at least 
has had the courage and audacity to cry woe against it. London 
cannot say it was left in ignorance of its doom. 

" Luxury, ease, and comfort/' cries Lady Jeune, "are under- 
mining our society as surely and as certainly as they did that of 
ancient Rome." It must be supposed that in writing her jeremiad 
for the instruction and benefit of the American public, Lady 
Jeune has felt sternly compelled to wash her dirty linen before a 
younger and therefore purer society, and that she feels convinced 
that this modern type of " ancient Rome " can only be cleansed of 
its iniquity by the incursion of " a horde of barbarians," who will 
extirpate the worn-out and effeminate Londoners, and fill with 
fresh and vigorous life the sluggish and impure pulse of society. 
This is the most charitable construction it is possible to put on 
the attack Lady Jeune has made on the society life of her own 
countrymen, and the exposition of what she believes to be their 
vices, before the eyes of another world. 

If she was desirous of crossing the sea there is nothing to 
complain of in the direction she has chosen, and if the criticism 
she invites is to come from any society, we would as soon have it 
from America as from elsewhere. The Americans' relationship 
to ourselves will make them careful how they " throw stones at 
those who live in glass houses." They know how many of their 
women they have sent to wallow in this sink of iniquity, and 
they will give anxious heed to the railing accusations brought 
against the society in which they now take so conspicuous a part ; 
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and, further, no country will be less inclined to be influenced 
in its judgment by mere cant and Pharisaical morality than the 
audience to which Lady Jeune appeals. 

Lady Jeune in her painting uses a large canvas, her assertions 
are drawn in such bold and sweeping lines, her colors are so 
coarse, her subject is so glaringly unlike nature, and her execution 
is so masterly in its technique, that it is permissible to admire for 
a minute before turning to the duty of contradicting these asser- 
tions, toning down these colors, representing the subject as it 
really exists, and varnishing the whole with a thin coating of 
accuracy. 

In one respect it will be impossible to follow Lady Jeune's 
example ; that is, in her comments on the throne, and on " the 
acknowledged leader of society." It has always been held un- 
generous to attack those who from their position are unable to 
defend, or answer for, themselves, and it is not according to any 
of the established rules of courtesy, let alone loyalty — a word 
somewhat rusted by disuse, but to be found in Webster's Diction- 
ary — to discuss those who rule over us. The Queen has not 
" abdicated her position as head of society." The influence her 
presence exercises on it to-day is as great, though differing in 
kind, as it was in the days of her early court. It is true that the 
circumstances which have made " the crown a lonely splendor" 
have tended to the seclusion of the Queen, and, therefore, during 
the last thirty years her court has not often, or for any great 
length of time, been held in London. But Lady Jeune is mis- 
taken if she thinks that the Queen has " abdicated her position 
as head of society " because it has pleased her to appear less fre- 
quently in its midst. Presentations at court are necessary for 
formal admittance into society, and everyone knows that the 
Queen superintends these presentations closely, so that those who 
are not fit persons to be presented at court can gain no social rec- 
ognition. But beyond these laws which rule the etiquette of 
the sovereign's court, it is perfectly well known that the Queen 
is well informed of all that passes in society, and when a necessity 
arises her opinion on the matter is made known. 

Those who believe nothing is effective if it is not done with 
noise and personal prominence, can form no conception of what 
an influence the sovereign has upon the lives of her subjects. 
For they know that whether she appears among them or not, she 
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has a constant and unselfish thought for their social as well as 
political welfare. They have before them the long history of her 
reign, bright with the example of a consistent and revered life. 

" She wrought her people lasting good ; 
Her court was pure ; her life serene." 

And they know there can be no " abdication," for the rule is 
rooted in the hearts and consciences of society. 

Lady Jeune has had to experience the fate of a prophet with- 
out honor in her own country. No class of London society 
since the publication of her article has robed itself in sackcloth 
and bewailed its sins, or offered to avert the impending doom by 
amending its ways. "Impenitent peoples" the prophets have 
always found, but in one case a true prophet was comforted with 
the assurance that there were yet seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. If it is of any comfort to Lady Jeune 
to know that a similar proportion of London society cannot 
honestly charge themselves or their "set" or "section," however 
"small "or "large," "smart" or "dull," with any ambitious 
attempt to copy the corruption of " ancient Eome ;" who feel that 
such lurid types as are depicted in these pages are strangers to 
them ; and who experience complete surprise in learning that the 
society in which .they thought they moved with a good deal of 
innocent enjoyment to themselves and their surroundings is so 
full of corruption and of the worship of Mammon, then it is pos- 
sible to administer that consolation. The truth is that Lady 
Jeune, like many reformers, has allowed her mind to dwell so 
exclusively on the blots and sores from which unfortunately no 
large society has ever been free that she has lost all sense of pro- 
portion, and has taken the life of a few individuals, as indicative 
of the tone of the whole mass of society. 

" Money is the idol of the day," and to prove this assertion Lad y 
Jeune describes the extravagant bids which are made by those, who, 
having no birthright to social position, struggle to gain a footing 
therein by means which perhaps do not tend greatly to the dig- 
nity of those who use them, but which it seems rather uncharit- 
able to call wrong. It is perfectly true that people " who desire to 
know every one, and to go everywhere," accomplish this desire, 
at the cost of a good deal of personal exertion and self-advertise- 
ment. They do entertain at great cost and with great display, 
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and their hospitality is enjoyed by people who, it is undoubtedly 
true, would have had no opportunity of knowing of the existence 
of their hosts had it not been for the wealth which has enabled 
those hosts to entertain " society." These gorgeous entertain- 
ments can only be given by the few, and they have introduced a 
deplorably elaborate scale of entertaining. But Lady Jeune in 
describing this ornate expenditure expressly says it is the charac- 
teristic of " the smartest people." Now "smartness " has noth- 
ing to do with good society. People in good society may, among 
other qualities, have whatever is implied in this word, but 
" smartness " alone, without those gifts of refinement and culture, 
which with good breeding are the heritage of good birth, ranks 
for nothing. Ease and intimacy are the distinguishing marks of 
this social life, and neither the wealth nor the rank of this circle 
is of importance, so long as they possess these gifts. Those who 
have merely wealth to offer can never be of it, and though the 
portal is open to all, only such as are fitted by their qualities be- 
come one with all that is best and most agreeable in its inner life. 

Lady Jeune dates the " change " over the face of matters social 
from the time of the Reform Bill of 1832. That unfortunate 
measure has had to bear the burden of many sins laid at its door, 
but we learn for the first time from Lady Jeune that while 
society was purely political, it was freer from the moral corrup- 
tions of ancient Rome. Lady Jeune seems to fear that "the 
antagonistic elements " are at this time too bitter to be brought 
together. 

It" is to be hoped that party spirit may wax and grow, if its 
wane implies that " political society as such " is again to exist. 
The whole social fabric would fall to pieces were so severe a 
remedy to be applied to its diseases. It is but giving the Houses 
of Parliament their due to assert that if their members are not 
brought together by themselves within the "four walls," on 
which Lady Jeune discourses with such eloquence, it is more 
from a sense that dulness will reign supreme than that the blasts 
of political rancor will shatter the four walls which inclose them. 

The young men and maidens do not escape Lady Jeune's 
severe censure. The jeunesse dor/e prefers the supper room to 
dancing. A member of this clas3 is represented as surveying 
rows of damsels, anxious to dance, and mothers equally anxious 
to see them so employed, with an eye-glass full of scorn, and he 
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adds to the sins of eating too much, and dancing too little, the 
further iniquity of remaining a bachelor. He certainly had bet- 
ter "ca' canny," if the damsels from whom, he is to choose a wife 
in the least degree resemble the people here described. They 
differ from their grandmothers. (In all ages, grandmothers have 
complained of this departure from precedent. ) They read news- 
papers, and discuss novels and the last scandal. They drive 
alone in hansoms, and they ride in the park unattended by 
grooms. Lady Jeune hints darkly that this results in an expedi- 
tion to Gretna Green. An American critic of London manners 
observed that it seemed to him that " the girls were employed in 
driving their grooms about in small carts." Critics and prophet- 
esses are alike hard to please in these days ! When Lady Jeune 
has asserted the young woman's preference for " leafy corners " 
in the ball room, and her love for getting into debt with her 
dressmaker, she has concluded her charge. 

The changes in manners and decorous customs, during the 
last two centuries, are a study in themselves. Many articles 
might be written describing them. Within living memory it was 
inexpedient for a gentlewoman to walk in the streets of London, 
without the protection of a footman, and it was not " genteel " 
behavior to use any form of " hackney coach." 

Friendships between the sexes were guarded and trammelled 
in a like manner, with a thousand restrictions. These have been 
" released," and Lady Jeune says the logical result of the change 
in manners is shown in " recent scandals." If there had been no 
scandals when these restraints were most stringently enforced 
there is no doubt the relaxations of restraint ought to be much 
regretted, and an effort should be made to reinstate them. But 
the evidence of contemporary memoirs and biographies tells a dif- 
ferent tale. These protections and limitations were necessary, 
because society was less civilized and humane than it is at this day. 
To walk escorted in such a way would now only attract attention, 
instead of affording protection. The streets are safe to well-con- 
ducted people, because society has recognized the right of the weak 
to a chivalrous protection from the whole public. The change in 
the social life between the sexes is based on the same grounds. 
Undoubtedly it has its dangers ; there were those who, whatever pre- 
cautions were taken to insure their safety, managed to ruin their 
lives, and in these days there are those who make liberty a cloak for 
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license. But it is not a decaying society which finds that for the 
most part greater reliance may be placed than was placed of old 
on the honor and chivalry of men, and believes that women can 
be trusted to care for their own honor, and can learn to make 
themselves independent, because their right to independence is 
respected. 

Few people will agree with Lady Jeune's pessimistic view of 
the young girls of the present day. Their education is one fitted 
to make them capable both in mind and body. To assert that in 
"their lives there is no question of aught but pleasure " is singu- 
larly far from being the truth. To very few of them would the 
reproach of " Lady Olara Vere de Vere" be applicable. There is 
no truer sign of the fruits of Christianity in our century than the 
efforts which are made by the younger generation to give some 
portion of "their good things'' to the darkened and impoverished 
life of London, and to care for the people who live at the gates of 
their country homes. Some of the greatest owners of wealth in 
onr country, and not always men of one nation and kindred, have 
made their vast country estates centres of wise and benevolent 
thought for the people. 

If there is a " pleasure-loving" spirit abroad in the land, it is 
a spirit which endeavors to make the greater number enjoy some 
tastes from their fountains of delight. No one has been a 
more active pioneer in many forms of good works than Lady 
Jeune herself. Her name is known as the cheerer of the lives of 
the little ones of London, and she has had many opportunities of 
knowing how ready are the purses, and how generous has been 
the help of every kind, which has come to her aid in these good 
works, and the majority of girls in English society spend some 
hours a week in kindred efforts. Lady Jeune takes great excep- 
tion to the unexclusive character of English society. She groans 
over its democratic tendencies. She thinks the evil serious, when 
wealth and notoriety gain people admission to society, and she 
ad jures the " shades of Almack's to turn in their graves," and 
bids them know that their " children and grandchildren are associ- 
ating on terms of intimacy and equality with a crowd whose sole 
recommendation is, that it panders and ministers to the most de- 
moralizing influences of an age already bad enough." It is to be 
hoped that " the shades " are better employed, and if they are 
studying the question at all attentively, they probably have ar- 
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rived at the conclusion that it is not worth while to turn in their 
graves over the doings of a " very small set." 

Lady Jeune writes as if every social meeting represented 
Madame Tussaud's celebrities, including the Chamber of Horrors, 
and as if Mrs. Leo Hunter was the hostess in every house, and her 
drawing-rooms were haunted by the heroes and heroines of the 
last cause ceUbre, surrounded by their legal assistants. 

Lion hunting exists, and the Mrs. Leo Hunters feed the lions 
"till they roar," but it is absurd to say that lion-hunting en- 
courages vice. The houses where these " variety entertainments " 
take place are rather to be avoided on the ground that in them 
with more certainty than anywhere else will be found all the dis- 
tinguished bores. The most " pleasure loving" peoples have 
never been able wholly to eradicate this element from social life. 

It has been impossible to treat seriously a description of our 
social life, written in a vein so intemperate and exaggerated, but 
there are two charges brought against society by Lady Jeune 
which, if proved, would indeed point to the decay of our whole 
national life. She makes the gravest accusations against the 
young married women, the mothers of the rising generation, and 
she does not hesitate to press home these charges in language as 
unbridled as the license and immorality of which she accuses 
them. 

If it were true that " strong religious belief" is decaying, in 
any section of society, Lady Jeune would be justified in thinking 
the decline of morals as serious as she asserts it to be. But here 
again Lady Jeune is led away by the noisy few, and she is ren- 
dered incapable of appreciating the whole truth. If there are 
fewer restraints for those who sin against the moral law, there is 
also a greater liberty given to the fool to speak his thoughts on 
religious matters, and yet at no period of the Christian era has 
the sway of religion had more effect on the moral lives of the 
community. 

The existence of a decay of religious faith is not to be judged 
by those who clamor against its doctrines and do not practise its 
faith. The standard-bearers of the cross are many, and they are 
to be found in every section and class. The Pharisee and the 
superficial observer may overlook such people, for their faith is 
shown forth in their works of love and charitable intercourse 
with their neighbors. They are in the world, but their un- 
VOL. clv. — so. 429. 15 
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spotted garments proclaim that they are not of the world, and 
while they give society the salt and savor of their presence, there 
need be no gloomy prognostications of society's decay. 

One question must be asked after reading such a paper as that 
with which we are dealing. Do "these denunciations and mili- 
tant mongerings of moral half-truths " tend to the purification of 
society ? Does the society aimed at benefit by this casting of 
stones ? Is the sewer cleansed by calling aloud that it is foul ? The 
follies and vices of any community will always strike the eye, for 
they are " naked and unashamed," but its purification will be 
wrought out by individual example, and by individual effort to 
maintain the highest ideal. 

Frances Balfour. 



